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Introduction 


Recognition of many categories of irregular armed conflicts, such as 
guerrilla wars, national liberation wars, or popular resistance against 
foreign occupation or apartheid regimes, was the pivotal achievement of 
contemporary international law. The Second Protocol to the Fourth Geneva 
Convention in the late 1970s incorporated many such categories by 
extending the rights and protections reserved for the personnel of regular 
military organizations to those associated with non-state entities engaged in 
such conflicts. Many types of irregular fighters are still excluded from legal 
protection because states refuse to treat them as lawful enemy combatants. 
In recent years, for example, members of terrorist organizations became a 
conspicuous case whose legal status and even their rights to fight were 
subjected to fierce disputes. 

Two state-centric and moralist theories in explaining the exception of 
marginalized categories of fighters were discussed earlier in the first 
chapter. While the former attributes the marginalization to the advent and 
consolidation of modern state and its claims of the monopoly of the use of 
force, the latter emphasizes the moral arguments against irregulars, their 
fighting styles and their practices in armed conflict situations. Criticisms of 
these two theories were, also, explored previously. Aversion toward certain 
types of warriors who were acting against established political orders was 
not restricted to the time of modern states, while moral arguments ave 
come under attack due to the fact that many of the tactics attributed to 
them in moralist theories can be seen in the practice of regular military 
organizations as well. 

The state-centric and moralist arguments may appear irreconcilable 
because they reflect an old tension between material/ideational or 
structural/agency-driven theories in social sciences. They offer valuable 
insights that reveal only parts of the truth about the exclusion of the 
irregular fighter. The modern state, indeed, eliminates all forms of armed 
action that are not led or sanctioned by it. The 18" and 19” centuries saw 
the development of new military organizations that valued discipline, 
professionalism, central and hierarchical commands and particular battle 
formations befitting the new technological advances in warfare. One can 
challenge such arguments by pointing out that despite the differences in the 
army organizations and battle tactics, no form of political organization 
tolerates the actions of armed forces that are not somehow, even indirectly, 
receptive to its commands. Furthermore, discipline, hierarchical command 
and even professionalism were enshrined in the military organizations that 
some ancient civilizations like China and Rome created.’ 


Moral theories, on the other hand, rightly emphasize that COIN 
strategies rest on subjective images of an enemy who, in the words of 
Francis Lieber, is a “criminal, robber, lustful” creature without any 
legitimate political grievance or cause who fights in barbarous, indisciplined 
ways. Depictions of rebels as criminals who fight in unnoble ways, again, is 
not a modern phenomenon as attested to by innumerable examples of norms 
against them across ages and cultures. However, the problem with a moral 
argument in explaining the exclusion of the irregular fighter is that moral 
norms and rules are not fixed and immutable. While the general attributes 
of moral/immoral remain unchanged, the entire content of the categories of 
practices evaluated as such is subject to variations across time and space. If 
differences in cultural and historical contexts can lead to differences in the 
content of moral values and the creation of dissimilar institutions and laws, 
then the way morality relates to the exercise of political authority and 
create further subsidiary categories of moral/immoral becomes different. 

Both of these theories’ main themes are states, sovereignty, war, and 
order. Yet, none of them ever attempts to evaluate its findings by 
investigating them in light of the effects of factors related to the structure 
of the international system. In responding to its first question of this study, 
the present chapter argues that the apparent incongruity between the state- 
centric and moralist theories in explaining the atrocities in COIN can be 
reconciled by turning toward a broader structure in which both states and 
moral orders operate: international order. 

What could be the input of an IR research into a multi-disciplinary 
dilemma concerning the exclusion of the irregular fighter and COIN 
atrocities? How could these questions be seen through the prism of the 
state system and international order? The notion of order always implies a 
sense of community, meaning that it intends to guarantee peace, stability, 
equilibrium, co-existence and regulated interaction in a community of 
individuals (domestic order) or independent political units (international 
orders). Community, in turn, implies a distinction between insiders/those 
who belong/us versus outsiders/those who are excluded/others. Thus, every 
community builds its identity by defining itself against others; the identity is 
created by an "othering" process through which differences, whether 
biological (color, facial features, etc.) or socio-cultural (language, lifestyle, 
beliefs, etc.) become criteria for differentiation and ultimately exclusion. 
While communities are often formed out of historical contingencies, the 
identity-building process blurs this arbitrariness to strengthen a sense of 
naturalness, divinity or even inevitability of the existing communities. 
Accordingly, while material factors of hard power are crucial in forming 


communities, they can only be sustained by normative systems of morality, 
religion, ideology, knowledge and law. 

In what follows, this chapter critically relies on culturalist approaches 
toward the study of the international order that highlight the cultural-moral 
components in the formulation of order at any given historical period, how 
those components affect the system’s institutions, and how they both give 
rise to subjective images and material practices that serve to create 
hierarchies and set exclusion criterion. This approach does not totally 
challenge the material understanding of IR’s mainstream theories of the so- 
called national, or to be more precise sovereign states, interests. Rather, it 
promotes an argument that moral-political configurations inside 
international orders are also affected by broader philosophical, ethical and 
cultural sources that, instead of disturbing the exercise of the main 
ordering principles of the international system, determine the terms of what 
is right and appropriate or, in accordance with changes in moral ideals, 
redefine them. 

Our attitudes toward the COIN enemy are shaped by the particular 
moral-political configuration of the prevailing international order and the 
way it redefines morality in light of the contours of its particular ways in the 
exercise of political authority. The sustain of the order ultimately depends 
on a system of knowledge that defines conceptual categories of right and 
wrong, identifies similarities and differences, attributes them to individuals 
and groups through cliches, consolidates self versus other’s identities, and 
finally sanctions appropriate responses to various forms of difference. Thus, 
the apparent incompatibility between state-centric and moral theories in 
understanding the exclusion of the irregular fighter can be reconciled by 
resorting to IR theory as a system of knowledge dedicated to sustaining the 
contemporary international order. 


The System of States As a Moral Construct 

Moral systems and social norms define a web of interconnected 
relations and the means through which they should be properly 
implemented and managed. They create a sense that those relations and 
means are the natural states of being. The normative theory of the modern 
state argues that political authority rests on a sense of moral obligation 
between the ruler and the ruled. The notion of the territoriality of the 
modern state attaches a geographical component to this obligation in order 
to create jurisdictional exclusivity. The exercise of political authority inside 
clearly defined geographical borders and in relation to the people who 
inhabit there determines the state's legitimacy as the sole source of making, 


enforcing and interpreting the law. Implicitly, it also marks the extent of the 
state's moral obligations by generating categories of self versus other and 
inside versus outside.” 

The implication is the corroboration of Hobbesian understanding of 
international relations as a realm of random violence due to anarchy and 
lack of sociability based on shared norms. Both some mainstream and 
critical IR historiographies project an image of the historical development of 
the sovereign state as an entity bereft of moral motivations as the guiding 
principle of its external operations and the order upon which the 
international system was built as if it happened largely irrespective of any 
moral considerations.” A criticism of these historiographies can point out 
that every system of order and authority would seldom survive long without 
universal moral claims that render its values, institutions, practices, and 
laws not only good but also, in many cases, the only natural, divine, rightful 
and even humanly state of affairs that makes all other alternatives the 
opposite. 

This chapter will later return to IR theories that challenge Hobbesian 
notions of the international system. The important point here is that the 
historiographies mentioned above distort the strong moral bases of the 
sovereign state international order. Montesquieu wrote in the 18" century 
that: “The right of nations is by nature founded on the principle that the 
various nations should do to one another in times of peace the most good 
possible and in times of war the least ill, without harming their true 
interests”.” Some of the global trends embedded in the history of the 
modern state, such as colonialism in its various development stages, cannot 
be explained without universal moral claims directed toward others and 
outsiders. In many other cases, social contestations over the extent of the 
moral obligations of the Westphalian states toward others led to campaigns 
to abolish slavery or the codification of the first conventions of international 
humanitarian law, all in the early or middle parts of the 19" century.” These 
examples demonstrate that international order can, sometimes, present 
states with similar moral dilemmas as those they encounter within their 
respective realms of jurisdictional exclusivity. What are the moral 
obligations of states toward their non-citizens, and what should be done to 
meet those obligations? Answers to such questions, in each historical 
context, are influenced by both systemic factors that direct states’ 
international behaviors and ideational factors that constitute their identity 
as socio-cultural, as well as political, entities. 

The international order's moral foundations and implications can, 
perhaps, best be explained by referring to  constructivist-culturalist 


theoretical frameworks. The mainstream rationalist IR theories define 
international order and system as a practical association among states with 
diverging interests and goals. Crude calculations of power and material 
interests derive these states toward peaceful coexistence and cooperation.“ 
These theories may be right in complaining about the difficulties in defining 
culture and its relation to international order, or they may have a point in 
asserting that cultural factors cannot be measured and put into 
parsimonious explanations. However, the problem remains that order is not 
just about material power. It also rests on a perception of what is rightful or 
legitimate authority. 

Questions like what is a legitimate authority and how it makes 
decisions that facilitate peaceful coexistence reveal the cultural-moral 
foundations of international order. A general definition of culture relates it 
to “webs of intersubjective meanings expressed through, embedded within, 
and reproduced by language, bodies, artefacts and practices”. Other 
definitions recognize social norms and values or “people’s whole way of life” 
as one of the major constituent parts of culture.” Various culturalist 
theories of IR argue that the theory of sovereignty as the main organizing 
principle of the international order has never been self-sufficient, and it 
always needs to be understood within a broader moral-cultural context. This 
context explains how cultural and moral notions are vital for shaping and 
sustaining the normative consensus that guarantees the creation and 
smooth functioning of norms, practices and institutions. 

Martin Wight from the English School asserted that the state system 
could not have survived without a degree of cultural homogeneity. The 
hybrid theories, such as that of Barry Buzan, while acknowledging the 
significance of practical factors, argue that the structures and institutions of 
the system are affected by intersubjective beliefs about the legitimate 
political order and the criteria for members' inclusion in it.“ But perhaps 
Constructivist views that study the role of norms in international politics as 
a realm of social interactions that form the states’ beliefs and behaviors are 
in a better position to challenge the mainstream theories. 

One example is provided by Andrew Phillip and Christian Reus-Smit's 
diversity regimes theory™ which is particularly relevant to order, its 
inclusion/exclusion mechanisms and insurgency. Traditional culturalist 
frameworks argued that international order could only emerge within a 
unified, homogenous cultural context. On the other hand, Phillips and Reus 
demonstrate that meanings and identities each order privileges are chosen 
from among a wide range of options. Thus, institutionalized principles and 
practices that structure the order and guarantee its legitimacy can 


sometimes be contradictory. In a pluralist order such as the one made 
possible by the reality of political decentralization in the Westphalian 
system, various forms of authority and cultural differences can coexist. 
Nevertheless, cultural heterogeneity generates governance challenges, and 
diversity is a structural condition with moral, political and even security 
repercussions. 

Making legitimacy for the dominant order encounters two challenges: 
translating material power into a consented authority and dealing with the 
reality of differences. These differences generate identities for the actors, 
which in turn affect discourses and practices that relate to the preferred 
modes of the distribution of power and the exercise of authority. Thus, they 
play a vital role in the continuation of the political structure and the order 
that underlies them. Management of the relationship between different 
individuals and communities is a critical moral as well as a cultural and 
political challenge as it determines the nature and the extent of moral 
obligation toward others through recognition or non-recognition of 
differences. 

As Phillips and Reus show, rather than creating cultural homogeneity, 
international orders have to find ways to handle differences through 
privileging or "constituting certain cultural forms and expressions” that 
define legitimate agency, determine basic institutions for the facilitation of 
peaceful coexistence and deal with challenges.* These functions are served 
by diversity regimes that guarantee the survival and stability of the order by 
institutionalizing permissible meanings and identities, relating them to the 
distribution of power and political authority, and determining the extent of 
acceptable challenges against it. The last function is particularly relevant to 
the topic at hand as it ordains which claims against the dominant order can 
be recognized and heard and which cannot. 

Historically, diversity regimes serve their function by subliming or 
subsuming some forms of moral challenges against the order while 
suppressing or erasing others.“ However, it will bring about two 
implications; first, the creation of a cultural-political hierarchy in which 
those forms of differences that are not compatible with the moral 
foundations of the order, or are believed to be so, will be excluded; second, 
hierarchy and exclusion will lead to grievance and contestations that, in 
many cases, would not find permissible avenues to express themselves 
because they are not recognized. The final outcome is that marginalized or 
unrecognized actors would have to resort to resistance and insurgency. 
Thus, insurgency becomes not only a military-security threat but, even more 
important than that, a moral challenge against the order. 


Under the Westphalian order, sovereignty was one of the main 
ordering principles of the state system. As the marker of difference, it was a 
moral and political concept that determined the inclusion/exclusion criteria 
for those who were protected and had rights.*" The conventional 
international histories assert that following a century of religious wars in 
Europe, a sovereign nation-state was accepted, in the middle of the 17" 
century, as the preferred form of political as well as moral authority to 
create an order capable of managing cultural diversity. At least at its 
inception, the system acted in the most exclusivist and homogenizing way 
domestically by transferring all the political rights from the overlapping 
medieval sources of authority to the new territorial and national entities. 
However, it is also believed that the Westphalian order was pluralist 
internationally due to the fact of political decentralization, theoretical 
sovereign equality and even "geopolitical chaos."™ that led to cultural 
diversity. 

Nonetheless, Phillips and Reus's notion of multiscalarity enables us to 
recognize various contradictory political-moral configurations embedded 
and coexisting in the system. The particular nature of the compromise that 
inaugurated the Westphalian order guaranteed that hierarchy, inclusion and 
empires could coexist alongside equality, exclusion and national states. The 
diversity regime of the order reflected these contradictions and yet served 
its functions by determining the forms of cultural and political difference 
(European and colonial empires, confessional freedom among Christian 
nations, ...) that had been recognized by the order, while excluding those 
forms (non-European empires, non-Christian confessions) that were to be 
marginalized. 

Although it is important to bear in mind that the content of meanings 
and identities recognized by the order are subject to constant changes, such 
as the replacement of confession by nationality following the democratic 
revolutions of the late 18" century, the functioning of the diversity regime, 
as argued above, under all circumstances will lead to the inevitable creation 
of hierarchies and exclusions. This function of the diversity regime 
characterizes the sovereign state's moral obligation toward others. It should 
respond to forms of challenges that are recognized by subliming or 
subsuming them, for example, through the abolition of slavery, joining the 
calls to found international organizations, or codifying humanitarian laws. 
The exclusion function of the regime will, ultimately, end in violent forms of 
resistance and insurgency. Here, the moral obligation of the sovereign state 
is to adopt elimination or erase strategies to root out not only security but 
also moral challenges against the established order. 


The diversity regime of the Westphalian order privileged certain 
forms of cultural expressions and thus created a moral-political hierarchy. 
This hierarchy, with all its contradictions inherent in the multiscalar nature 
of the order, affected the various institutions like war, diplomacy and 
international law that were generated or redefined by it. Nevertheless, 
diversity regimes need justifications to sustain hierarchies and exclusionary 
practices or eliminate unrecognized moral claims against the dominant 
order, especially when they take a security dimension in the context of 
insurgency. Under the Westphalian system, this justification was first 
provided by the missionary zeal of spreading Christianity among heathen 
communities. But, a much more effective expression of moral obligation 
toward others came with the civilizing mission to promote the benefits of 
modernism and the universal values of the Enlightenment. 


The Civilization Standard 

The previous section established the nature of international orders as 
essentially moral constructs. The Westphalian order that emerged, 
according to conventional IR theories in the mid-17" century, was not an 
exception to this rule, and it created its own diversity regime to regulate the 
reality of difference. However, the task was far more difficult for the 
Westphalian order since it was the first international order to become truly 
globalized. There is no shortage of theories explaining how a once regional 
order in Western Europe expanded globally. It has been understood as the 
result of a global push toward the capitalist mode of production that had 
transformative impacts on societies around the world, technological 
advances in communication and transportation means and the webs of 
economic, social and cultural exchange relations, the emergence of global 
institutions that promoted common sets of legal, diplomatic and ideological 
practices and beliefs, or the violent military-political processes of conquest 
and Imperialism. 

An important aspect of the global expansion of the sovereign state 
order has been the moral-cultural foundations upon which the eligibility 
criteria to become a system member were determined and the hierarchies 
they gave rise to. This is where the function of the power as the identifier of 
difference and its authority to recognize or reject it becomes apparent. The 
moral permit for the various strategies power adopts to deal with 
differences comes from a system of knowledge production that Homi 
Bhabha describes as stereotypical.*” 

Stereotypes, whether singular or targeted against an entire 
population, are a strategy in “otherness” discourses. They want to establish 


an image of others as degenerate types to justify conquest and the 
imposition of systems of administration and instruction. Stereotypes, in the 
analysis of Bhabha, "anxiously repeat ... an Already known and in place" 
knowledge about others. This knowledge operates based on a feature of 
"fixity" that constructs the image of the other through a set of "disorderly, 
degenerate and daemonic" attributes that are assumed to be 
unchangeable.” The maintenance of fixed knowledge about others is crucial 
for the functioning of diversity regimes since they enable the political power 
to challenge the authority and effectiveness of the normal rules of morality 
and appropriate behavior. Once the image of the other as incorrigible 
“disorderly, degenerate and daemonic” type was established, the political 
power can justify forms of discriminatory and hierarchical governmentality 
that aim to control and dominate every sphere of the lives of the target 
subject in the name of security concerns. 

The most obvious case of the differentiation and otherness function of 
the Westphalian order was the colonial encounters with the non-European 
world, where the principles and standards of an international order evolved 
around a European narrative of modernity. The knowledge of the colonial 
subject, so intertwined with moral, cultural and even psychological 
stereotypes of European superiority versus non-European degeneracy, 
provided justifications for systems of governments determined to replace 
the primitive forms of socio-political organization in the colonies with 
modern Western sciences of government. The inevitable result was the 
authoritarian, hierarchical, and discriminatory forms of colonial rule that 
resorted to the stereotypical fixed images of the colonial subjects to 
advocate for emergency laws and practices diverting from normal states of 
affairs. Standard of civilization provided moral-theoretical grounds to justify 
these forms of governmentality during the age of Imperialism. 

In the 19" century, Europeans framed most of their efforts to expand 
their state system as a mission to spread civilization, economic development 
and the progress of human society. They were depicted as universal and 
natural, thus moral values and an inevitable historical trajectory. It was 
believed that all non-European cultures possess features incompatible with 
modern rationality. Furthermore, it was assumed that only an intervention 
from outside these cultures (for example, through European conquest and 
instruction) could bring about any change. The notion of the civilizing 
mission is vital not only to understand some of the trends in the global 
history of the 19" century but also to explain the formulation and 
reformulation of IR theory in the 20" and 21* centuries or its moral-political 


functions as the ideological support to sustain the dominant order as will be 
discussed in later sections. 

Before the age of Enlightenment, civilization could only be understood 
as opposed to barbarity. However, in the context of 19"-century 
Imperialism, it came to signify the contrast between the regulated and 
peaceful social coexistence in European societies versus the perceived 
chaos and savagery in the rest of the world. Thus, the civilizing mission 
through conquest and colonialism became not only a tool to expand the 
borders of the sovereign state system but also an extra-territorial moral 
obligation for material and spiritual improvement in the conditions of 
human life. The notion of the barbarian, on the other hand, entailed not only 
an image of disorder and chaos but also, more importantly, a threat of a 
radical and immoral overthrow of the order. Thus, the civilizing mission, in 
both of its functions, as the tool to expand the external borders of the 
system and a moral obligation to improve humanity's conditions was deeply 
entangled with preoccupations with the question of difference, the necessity 
for cultural homogenization, and eliminating the perceived threats against 
the survival of the dominant order. 

The standard of civilization served three functions relevant to the 
expansion of the Westphalian order. First, it was a moral-cultural idea 
marking the internal identity of the system and its members, namely, the 
values they stood for and the institutions and rules they promoted. The 
concept of civilized nations replaced the family of Christian nations in the 
19" century to indicate compliance with certain rules of behavior, deriving 
from the liberal culture that succeeded the earlier Christian norms of 
conduct among the Europeans. The admission of non-European societies 
into the system hinged on assessments of their success in adjusting to those 
rules and institutions. Second, the standard marked the external boundaries 
of the state system. It addressed the political and security concerns toward 
those forms of difference deemed incompatible with the rules of interaction 
favored by the Westphalian order. It also justified various strategies of 
colonialism, creating protectorates and imposition of unequal treaty 
systems that the Europeans adopted in their relations with other societies 
depending on the perceived level of their cultural developments. 

Third, and most important of all, the standard of civilization was, in 
the words of Gerrit Gong, "an explicit legal principle". It defined the 
eligibility criteria for membership in the system of states which, in turn, 
enabled the members to claim the theoretically equal rights and privileges 
accrued to that status. During the 19" century, the hierarchical 
international order ensured that the status of membership and the rights 


and privileges of statehood would only be granted to "civilized" nations. The 
rules of recognition in international law clearly linked the admittance of 
new members to fulfilling the civilization standards. In addition to the 
differentiation and hierarchization functions of the standard of civilization, 
it was also instrumental in justifying differences in treatment and diversion 
from normal rules and laws that characterized the colonial practices, as will 
be discussed later. 

As Gong's analysis suggests, the standard of civilization referred to a 
set of five relatively objective criteria, all organized around the liberal 
notion of the rule of law. A civilized state would 1) respect the rights of life, 
freedom, dignity and property as understood by civilized European 
societies; 2) ensure the independence of the judicial system that was crucial 
for guaranteeing access to courts and reasonable redress in cases of 
injustice; 3) create an organized bureaucracy capable of the effective 
running of the affairs of the state and guarantee minimum security. This 
requirement would entail not only government over a clearly defined 
territory with permanent inhabitants but also following specific sets of rules 
as contained in both written domestic and customary international laws; 4) 
Maintaining permanent diplomatic means of interaction with other members 
of the system and in accordance with the rules and customs governing the 
conduct of such communications; and 5) comply with a number of moral 
norms and practices respected by the civilized international society such as 
the ban on slavery, certain forms of derogatory or humiliating treatment of 
women, or other customs that were deemed specifically to be savage or 
morally unacceptable.*™ 

The contradictions inherent in the European moral claims or what 
Glenda Sluga calls "selective internal limits of universality".** cannot be 
denied. During much of the 19” century, other cultures were held to 
standards or expected to behave in ways that European states and empires 
were falling short of. Many European nations’ records in some aspects of 
the constellation of basic rights expected of non-Western societies, for 
example, were seriously flawed, as the case of the treatment of the Jews in 
the Russian Empire shows. The condition of servitude or slavery lingered in 
Russia and the United States long after they were legally abolished in many 
old Asian empires. 

The point remains, however, that the standard of civilization and the 
civilizing mission were not simply tools of empire-making or expanding the 
borders of the international system. In an inter-connected fashion, they 
were also indicators of the universal moral claims of the order and 
important features of the assertion of power abroad. This point challenges 


the common understanding that the sovereign state or the Westphalian 
order was bereft of moral motivations in conducting their relations with the 
outside world; or that their moral obligations followed the territoriality 
principle. The extra-territorial sovereign power, exemplified in the 
campaign to abolish slavery or, more importantly, in Imperialism's civilizing 
mission, was exercised in the name of moral obligations toward others. 
Nonetheless, the inevitable downside of any moral project is developing 
notions of difference as well as hierarchization and discrimination that are 
its concomitants. The differentiation and hierarchization as the common 
features of both sovereignty and moral systems are the inevitable 
repercussions of any international order as the confluence of politics and 
morality. 


Liberal International Order: Continuities and Departures 

International order of the 19" century, standing on the shoulder of the 
European Concert and imperial dominance, collapsed in the first half of the 
20" century due to its failure to keep the internal peace of Europe and the 
colonial stability overseas. An understanding of the relationship between 
culture and international order based on a racial and civilizational hierarchy 
favoring Europe that dominated the imperial age, was_ seriously 
undermined. However, the rebellion of the colonial identities which led to 
de-colonization only universalized the global ascendency of the nation-state 
as the defining feature of the Westphalian order just at the same time that 
the arrangement came to face the challenge of trans-national, continental 
identities in its birthplace. 

Under the new circumstances, the standard of civilization could no 
longer provide solid grounds for the rhetorical and ideological 
underpinnings of the legal component of the international order. The 
violence of the two World Wars disreputed the moral supremacy claim of 
"civilized" Europe. It was followed by the post-colonial world’s uprising 
against some of the most basic political, economic and legal principles of 
the European international order. However, a more convincing cause for the 
invalidation of the standard was that it simply fulfilled its purpose by 
imposing its criteria on the former colonies' newly-organized political, 
economic and legal systems.* 

The so-called liberal international order that emerged and gradually 
consolidated in the decades after the Second World War was rooted in the 
ideals of the 18"-century Enlightenment, and particularly a Kantian version 
of universalism transcending differences and borders. But this ideology of 
the post-War international order was not an entirely novel thought as it was 


an update of 19"-century humanitarianism. The Westphalian system came 
to recognize humanitarianism as a sort of difference compatible with the 
multiscalar order upon which it was built during the 19” century. 
International humanitarianism represented a more progressive, moral side 
of the Enlightenment. Its ideals were at odds with some of the basic 
ordering principles of the sovereign state system, such as secret diplomacy, 
the balance of power as the main mechanism through which peace was 
expected to be maintained and above all, war as a legitimate and normal 
tool of foreign policy. 

Nevertheless, the system found common grounds for accommodating 
humanitarian ideals. The campaign to abolish slavery, the foundation of the 
first international organizations and the first attempts to codify 
international laws, especially those aimed at regulating and containing 
unnecessary violence in warfare, were among those common grounds. Even 
the civilizing mission of Imperialism was inspired, in part, and justified by 
humanitarian concerns for economic development, social advancement and 
political education in the colonies. 

The crisis of the Westphalian system and its inability to prevent war in 
the 20" century rendered international humanitarianism a viable alternative 
for reviving international order. The United States emerged out of the two 
World Wars as the only surviving great power; it did not suffer any major 
economic loss and its military might saw an actual increase in these years. 
The security situation during the Second World War and its aftermath led to 
American strong military presence in various regions around the world and 
granted it a significant diplomatic influence. While the European-centered 
Westphalian order was eroding everywhere, the U.S. could define and 
establish an order based on its interests and values. 

The ideologically-driven historiography of the new international order 
insists on tracing the origins of liberal internationalism to the Wilsonian 
slogan of "making the world safe for democracy". It meant that, at least on 
the rhetorical front, the survival of the new order depended on the 
universalization of democratic governance and the liberal values of the free 
market. Some of the progressive ideals of the Enlightenment were 
characterizing the new peace-seeking and rule-based international order; it 
was also favoring the promotion of civil freedoms, the openness of economic 
exchanges and rejection of the most direct forms of politico-military 
dominance, including formal imperialism. 

What happened in the first few years of the post-WWII was the 
biggest effort in history to design and implement a master plan for a rule- 
based international order grounded on institution-building and international 


law.™ Rule-based cooperation was the overriding norm in all security and 
economic matters and multilateral institutions, reflected in the UN, GATT, 
Bretton Woods system and NATO. Multilateralism is, in fact, the key to 
understanding the new international system, and it permeates all its 
institutions that promote liberal democratic governance, both domestically 
and internationally and free market Capitalism. 

While the contemporary international order was hindered in its first 
four decades of existence by the dead-end of the Cold War's ideological- 
military conflicts, the collapse of Communism cleared the way for the 
ultimate ascendency of liberal internationalism and its principles of free 
trade, cooperative security, multilateralism, liberal democratic solidarity, 
global institutions, and shared norms. Yet, this order, like the ones before it, 
is a multiscalar one that stems from the historical contingencies at the time 
of its emergence and consolidation. These contingencies derive from the 
fact that the post-War order inherited the facilities, opportunities and also 
some of the failures of its predecessor. 

The implication of multiscalarity is the combination of conflicting 
cultural and ordering principles that give the international system a hybrid 
character. While liberal internationalism established its identity as the 
opposite of the old RealPolitik, the inter-war realists were reckless in 
accusing it of being a utopian idea. The liberal order, as emerged after 
1945, contained myriads of pragmatic, even cynical, elements involving 
some critical positions against modernity's optimistic hopes of progress and 
rationality. This attitude has been reflected in liberal internationalism’s 
acknowledgment of anarchy as the organizing principle of international 
relations. The threats emanating from anarchy mean that liberal ideals are 
not inevitable; anarchy should be contained in order to make the world safe 
for democracy, the rule of law, international regimes of individualized 
human rights, and the freedom of trade, markets and capital.*" 

Conceding that liberal internationalism is not the only constitutive 
element of the contemporary order, Ikenberry examines some of the 
manifestations of multiscalarity and hybridity of the system. It is a multi- 
layered, complex and contentious process whose final outcome took several 
years to emerge.™ After eight decades, the order is still undecided about 
some of its most basic principles, reflected, among other things, in the fact 
that while it grants a guaranteed place to the nation-state as the only 
legitimate form of political community, it seeks to constrain, even weaken, 
its main feature (sovereignty).™” 

From the standpoint of this research project, it can be argued that the 
most conspicuous source of multiscalarity in the system is the constant 


tension between the alleged universalism of its underlying values and the 
particularism of its Western political foundations. The rule-based order 
promises equal rights to all the states properly admitted into the system and 
universal protection to all humanity. Yet, in practice, many of those rights 
and protections are reserved for a small group of liberal democracies and 
their citizens. This directs us toward two other features of the order that 
concern our project. Liberal international order rests on an uneasy 
coexistence between institutional multilateralism and reciprocity and the 
reality of the persistence of hierarchy and imperial relations that warrant 
security approaches favoring sovereignty, coercive relations and politico- 
military coalition-making in dealing with insurgent forms of illegitimate 
diversities. 

The association between liberal internationalism and 19*"-century 
imperialism was highlighted earlier. Nonetheless, the conventional history 
traces the origins of the order and the formulation of its core ideals to 
Wilsonian Fourteen Points,” the mechanisms of the peaceful means of 
conflict resolution, and the juridical structures of the rule of law outlined in 
international conventions. The fact remains, however, that many of those 
legal documents and institutions are rooted in the international system 
prevalent in the 19" and early years of the 20" centuries and its standard of 
civilization that restricted the rights and privileges to a family of “civilized” 
polities. 

The Wilsonian principle of national self-determination and the 
American sensitivities toward the old European formal imperialism ensured 
the demise of the colonial empires under the new order. Yet, the old order 
bequeathed many of its imperial legacies to liberal internationalism. Given 
the strong connection between liberal internationalism and the 
Enlightenment's myths of history's inevitable course toward progress and 
rationality and also given the persistence of inequalities of power, wealth, 
privileges and knowledge, the builders of the new order were preoccupied 
with preserving the global economy and Western values in a de-colonized 
world where forms of unrecognized diversities under the former order had 
finally been acknowledged. 

The concept of “informal empire” to refer to the persistence of 
imperial patterns of relations in the contemporary international order 
demonstrate continuities and departures from the old formal empires. The 
operation of the system with a certain degree of reciprocity, consent and 
openness, especially among the actors whose legitimacy has been 
recognized among others (mainly liberal democracies), diverges the system 
from imperial attitudes; however, the system and its leading members are 


still able to exercise violence to impose their will on recalcitrant actors by a 
combination of balance of power, hierarchy and cooperative security 
mechanisms in order to maintain order and avert the danger of 
uncontrollable challenges. 

Hierarchy is the second feature of the system, stemming from its 
multiscalar nature. Despite the norm of equal sovereignty, asymmetries of 
power and wealth and the system's functions guarantee that hierarchy 
remains a natural characteristic of the order and a pervasive attribute of 
international relations. Any system that introduces behavior-regulating 
rules defining the member's roles and places in a vertically-organized web 
of relations creates ranked differentiations. Hierarchical relations will have 
important security, political and even moral-behavorial repercussions for 
the practice of international relations because they establish different levels 
of access to the rights, duties and privileges that the system offers to its 
various dominant and subordinate members and even outside actors.*™ It 
leads to differences in attitudes and behaviors that, in turn, consolidate and 
institutionalize the hierarchy itself. 

IR literature generally treats hierarchy as a structure of 
differentiation deeply associated with power inequality whose function is to 
"stratify, rank and organize relations"*“ among actors. It also regards 
hierarchy as a system feature through which actors feel bound to follow 
outcomes preferred by the dominant order. However, schisms exist within 
the literature regarding the question of the hierarchy. For the mainstream 
and even middle-ground IR theories, hierarchy is a legitimate form of 
authority emanating from rational calculations on the part of both the 
dominant and subordinate actors as a way of dealing with anarchy.“ More 
critical IR theories, nonetheless, maintain that hierarchy is a structural 
condition stemming from the reality of inequality in which the interests and 
the needs of the so-called rational actors play no part as it is imposed from 
above on the subordinates.*™ 

The questions of the persistence of imperial relations and hierarchy 
are the results of the multiscalar nature of international order, which is 
itself due to the particular post-World War and post-Cold War conditions. 
One particular trend in the world history of these two eras is globalization, 
which brought together various states, societies and groups with highly 
contested views about the structure of power and order and conflicting 
cultural-moral values. National, ideological, and confessional identities that 
have come to dominate world politics became venues for expressing 
different claims. This brings us to the most fundamental issue every system 


of the order has to grapple with; the question of difference and the regimes 
to manage it. 

In a sense, the order can be defined as the institutional solutions for 
problems of coexistence among separate political communities with 
divergent cultural systems.™ In an international system extended across the 
globe due to imperialism and then facing the multiplication of actors 
because of de-colonization, the order needs to combine the necessity of 
behavior according to a common set of diplomatic and legal practices with 
the reality of diversity. The diffusion of actors who can claim the right of 
political and cultural recognition exacerbates the situation. Under the new 
order, states or communities that have organized themselves politically 
according to the approved tenets of the Westphalian system are not the only 
legitimate units in international politics. Transformations in the normative 
and legal structures of the international order, as well as a number of 
material developments such as interdependency and globalization, ensure 
that a wide range of individuals, organizations, companies and groups can 
become subjects of international law and politics. 

It was mentioned earlier that liberal internationalism itself is an 
amalgam of orders evolved around an inconsistent and often competing set 
of concepts in security, ideological and economic realms and in diverse 
geographical areas within various layers of informal norms, deep principles 
and functional institutions.“ It is also derived from a two hundred years 
intellectual tradition that is consisted of myriads of doctrines and has gone 
through historical phases of struggles, triumph, crisis and resurgence 
beginning from the French Revolution, extending into the imperial age, 
inter-war debacle, Cold war crisis and ending in the post-1990 ultimate, yet 
short-lived victory with perhaps the belief in a rule-based international 
order as its only constant theme. 

The question, then, can be asked what is the position of liberal 
international order in regard to difference? A simple answer would be to say 
that a diverse intellectual tradition with a long, multilayered historical 
development process cannot have a single approach. It naturally adopts 
various strategies of recognition, ignorance and extinguish depending on 
the time and space. Yet, a closer look at the rule-based international order 
that has evolved throughout the 20" century and particularly in its post- 
1990 configuration might suggest that while liberal internationalism 
recognizes a remarkable space for cultural diversity, it seeks to regulate the 
behaviors of international actors according to a specific set of rules and 
values. 


Kantian Enlightenment, as the ideological underpinning of liberal 
internationalism, promotes the idea that cultural diversity is bound to be 
transitional as it ultimately fades away in the face of a universal culture that 
grows out of a long modernization process. It suggests an inherent tension 
in liberal internationalism; while it recognizes cultural diversity on a scale 
much larger than the past orders, it also harbors an ideological belief in the 
inevitability of a universalist order based on liberal modernity. One 
consequence of such beliefs is that liberal internationalism, like all the 
order systems before it, cannot recognize or coexist with forms of difference 
that it deems to be incompatible with its fundamental values and principles. 

It was mentioned above that liberal internationalism was built upon 
the ruins of the previous racially-civilizational hierarchical order with the 
promise of more tolerance toward diversity. However, its inability or 
unwillingness to recognize sources of difference that are prepared to resort 
to unacceptable forms of resistance against the historical inevitability of 
liberal modernism will reproduce coercive forms of power exercise. Dealing 
with insurgencies that invoke nationalism, ethnicity or religion as sources to 
create a rival set of norms and rules in order to pose moral, as well as 
security, challenges against the liberal order will eventually lead to 
hierarchy, hybridity in members' rights and privileges and ultimately the 
formation of inclusion/exclusion criteria. 

The diversity regime of liberal internationalism, like those of its 
predecessors, needs justifications for the exclusion of unrecognized moral 
claims. If such justifications were provided by the standard of civilization 
under the previous Westphalian system, this chapter argues that under 
liberal internationalism, it is the normative IR theory that equips the system 
with a necessary moral apology for its inclusionary/exclusionary practices. 
While this theme can be best elaborated upon in the next section of the 
chapter, where the origins of IR as a field of study born at the dawn of a 
new era in which the standard of civilization was no longer effective in 
justifying hierarchical international order can be explored, it is necessary in 
here to introduce the moral standard under the contemporary order for 
exclusionary practices. 

The move toward a peace-oriented, rule-based, and moral order in 
recent decades has given rise to a number of military adventures and 
attempts to impose the political will of the great powers on recalcitrant 
actors. The Gulf War, the bombardment of Belgrad, as well as numerous 
economic sanctions and embargos on various countries have all been 
carried out under the conceptual authority of the "international 
community". It can be regarded as a compromise solution between 


imperialism and the necessity to ward off the anarchical systemic hazards in 
a world where political legitimacy is no longer just reserved for the morally 
competent European/Western/advanced nations. As Peter Sutch writes, it is 
"the basis upon which a very influential alliance of military powers asserts 
its right to act against the interests of governments that do not meet the 
ethical and political standards of the international community". 

Like the standard of civilization, the international community/society 
lays out universal moral claims, even some explicit cultural, political and 
legal standards compliance with which is expected of all international 
actors that are to be recognized as its members. The rules and principles 
that regulate the conduct of interactions among members will not be 
extended to those that are excluded. Two material and ideational factors 
underlie the developments toward the emerging international community. 

The first one is globalization and interdependence manifested in our 
interconnected daily lives. In a world in which “information, pollution, 
migrants, arms, ideas, images, news, crime, narcotics, disease, amongst 
other things, readily and frequently flow across national boundaries” and 
“global transport and communications infrastructures, from airlines to the 
internet, facilitate the emergence of global and transnational networks 
linking peoples and organisations in different parts of the world”**”, the 
solutions to common issues are necessarily global and need to be mediated, 
formulated and even sometimes implemented through global institutions 
and organizations. The new arrangements cast a long shadow on the 
effectiveness of national states whose concerns and jurisdictional outreach 
make them unable to address transnational problems. This can be seen not 
only in the international economy, where no state is capable of controlling, 
on its own, the global chains of production, distribution and finance™ but 
also in military and security realms where even great powers feel bounded 
to gain legitimacy for their actions through military alliances or 
international institutions such as UNSC. 

The ideational factor, theorizings about a so-called “post- 
international” order based on principles of trans-national justice that can be 
“universalized to form the basis of a just international community”*™, is 
provided by IR's middle-ground theories. IR's mainstream schools of 
thought cannot formulate the moral ideology underlying order within an 
international community. Although the multiscalarity of liberal order 
accommodates nation-states as a legitimate form of political community, the 
tendency to discard the Westphalian claims that it is the only rightful 
recipient of loyalty and moral obligation is strong. Mainstream theories' 
state-centric approaches leave them with little capacity to recognize the 


necessity of intersubjective global consensus of cultural natures that are 
required to address the problems described above or to take into 
consideration the international institutions (international law and 
organizations) that are needed to implement the practical outcomes of such 
consensus. 

Middle-ground theories (the English School and Constructivism), on 
the other hand, are in the best position, between the value-free realism of 
mainstream IR and the uncompromising ethical stance of critical IR, to 
develop a theoretical formulation of international order in a new era when it 
seems states are becoming somehow irrelevant in many areas of life. The 
mission is to equip the order with moral-cultural principles that enable it to 
define normative behavior emanating from intersubjective consensus in a 
culturally-politically diverse world. While they are not prepared to break 
away with national state structures as one major claimant of loyalties, they 
maintain that such particularist commitments should be reconciled with a 
kind of universalism that aligns the borders of political loyalty with those of 
moral obligations under a post-international order." Notions like the 
international community, world citizens, or post-sovereignty arrangements 
espoused by middle-ground theories are supposed to serve the same 
purpose in making room for international institutions as recipients of 
people's moral and political loyalties. 

Internal debates exist among scholars associated with these schools of 
thought about the relative advantages of a cosmopolitan vs. solidarist 
international community as the appropriate framework to manage the 
tensions between universalism and the reality of social difference. There 
are, however, more important concerns about the potentials of such 
concepts in reproducing the centrality of difference in the international 
order, the process of "otherization", the inclusion/exclusion criteria in order 
to encounter "others," and ultimately, hierarchy as the inevitable outcome. 

The notion of community itself is problematic. Rooted in ancient 
Greek political philosophy, it ties the foundation of societies and people's 
association to mutual protection and support.“ From the time of the 
Greek Polis to modern sovereign states, the sense of bond that comes with 
communities has also been dependent on the rights and privileges that it 
promises to its members and denies outsiders. Exclusivity is essential for 
the formation of shared identity as the basis of moral-cultural systems 
because it is a vital component in creating a sense of difference. Thus, 
community is a concept constructed upon a foundation of exclusion. Even 
political communities harboring universalist claims and holding the doors 
open for the inclusion of new members from diverse backgrounds, operate 


as an inclusionary/exclusionary mechanism that always define itself against 
groups that either voluntarily refrain from joining or are deemed to be 
morally unworthy of it. 

Liberal internationalism, at its core, is a series of ideas to conduct 
international relations. The foundations of the liberal order, like the ones 
before it, are built upon a politico-moral system. Liberal internationalism 
managed, in its handling of the question of difference, to expand the limits 
of moral obligations beyond the narrow confines of national states and to 
include a vague notion of humanity in general reflected in its ideology of 
humanitarianism. Yet, any moral system creates an image of the "other", 
builds inclusion/exclusion criteria and sanctions violent responses to the 
perceived threats from sources of difference irreconcilable with its values. 
The previous nation-state system would make the "other" based on a racial- 
civilizational image-building developed by the knowledge system known as 
orientalism. The question is how IR normative theory, as the supporting 
knowledge system of the new liberal order, would help it achieve the same 
purpose in creating the image of its "other". 


The Image of the “Other” 
In Civilizational/Imperialist Discourses 

International orders, whether European or not, have often perceived 
themselves to be under threat from sources of difference that could be 
racial, religious or ideological. In many discussions of the expansion of the 
European modernity and international system the racial factor occupies a 
central place as it was believed to signify the triumph of the more advanced 
European over “backward, archaic, and primitive” races. If we accept the 
claim that the global expansion of modern international system was due to 
territorial conquest, then it would be difficult to ignore the role racially- 
driven violence played in European colonialism. 

From the ancient times racial differentiations had something to do 
with biological factors such as the color of the skin, the shape of the sculp 
or the body in general and subjective or habitual notions about beauty. Even 
in a modern European context racial hierarchies and the assumption of 
privileged positions for the European vis-a-vis native races in the newly- 
discovered American continent started, of all things, with subjective 
perceptions about the beauty of their members.” 

Mere differences in physical appearance, however, is not sufficient to 
develop socio-political hierarchies. Many racial studies argue that the 
concept of race is a robust socially-constructed notion based on an 
assumption of moral, cultural and even intellectual distinctions among 


people of various origins.“ The attribution of certain moral-cultural 
characteristics to outsiders with the final outcome of branding them as 
immoral or uncivilized were common among many ancient civilizations, 
including the Greeks and the Chinese.“ Some scholars, however, have 
argued that while before the modern era the social impact of race was 
confined to the usual xenophobic feelings inherent in many human 
communities, it was modernity and the Enlightenment that gave entirely 
new aspects and effects to the question of racial difference.“ 

The Enlightenment Age’s thinkers were generally optimistic about the 
human capacity to become autonomous and free of the need to be guided by 
anything and anyone other than their own power of reason. However, the 
development of forms of diferentiation and hierarchy based on racial 
prejudices and the spill-over of racist doctrines into mainstream political 
thought were also rooted in the ideas and writings of some of the activists 
and writers of the same age. 

The association between race and civilization was a constant theme 
refered to in reflections about the emergence of colonial empires. A 
constant justification through various Christian and civilizing mission stages 
of colonialism from the 16" to 19" centuries was that non-Europeans were 
untrained savages who needed to be governed by more enlightened, 
civilized Europeans. Such arguments highlighted the subjective connection 
between race/faith and moral/cultural superiority to conclude the historical 
necessity of military intervention and conquest of others or to form socio- 
legal regimes of unequal relationships. 

David Hume who once believed that men are generally the same 
regardless of where they have come from, later renegaded on his position to 
claim that “Negores and in general all other species of men are naturally 
inferior to the whites. There never was a civilized nation of any other 
complexion than white ...”.*"“ Montesquieu looked into the issue from a 
climate perspective and concluded that “surrounding environment” can 
reduce Asians to “ a state of servility” while makes it impossible to suppose 
that “negroes” are “men”.*” The observation that negroes possess “only a 
few more ideas than animals” led Voltaire to a notion of “hierarchy of 
nations”.™ Even John Locke and Immanuel Kant, the champions of two 
among the three IR’s intellectual traditions, had nothing but contempt for 
non-white races due to alleged inferiority in mental capacity or ability to use 
nature’s gifts in productive ways.*”" 

These ideas found their way to the 19" century to provide theoretical 
and practical justifications for imperialism and its civilizing mission. While 
Arthur de Gobineau developed a racial hierarchy theory in his Essay On the 


Inequality of the Human Races*” that sought to understand historical 
evolution on racial terms, social Darwinism marked the climax of scientific 
racism by explaining the survival of civilizations according to a “natural 
selection of the fittest” framework. Thus, at a critical moment in world 
history when an international system was emerging intended to regulate the 
conduct of relations among civilized nations based on the balance of power, 
diplomacy and international law, interactions among those 
civilized/European nations and the so-called “uncivilized” societies reduced 
to a state of “racial relations” characterized by exception to normalcy, 
humiliation, discrimination and genocide. 

Modern racism found excuses for violence and murder and created 
moral-scientific rationales for justifying genocide and the destruction of 
colonial natives. Writers such as Alfred Wallace, J. Pritchard and T. 
Bendyske attributed the elimination of local natives in Australia, New 
Zealand and Northern America to the “approach of civilization”, “make 
room for the superior organization”, natives’ physical and mental weakness, 
and Europeans’ intellectual and moral superiority. ™* Condemning the 
institution of slavery did not stop John Crawfurd from calling Africans “utter 
savages” who were less than even “beasts of forests”. John Haycraft 
maintained that the destruction of colonial races was due to the white man’s 
“better brain and capacity for adaptation” while Topinard explored the 
reasons in European moral standards and civilization. Charles E. Woodruff’s 
statement that “the extinction of the unfit was merely the obverse of that 
beneficial law of survival of the fittest that guaranteed the constant 
elevation and improvement of the mankind” was the ultimate summary of 
19" century racism.! It was with an eye toward this violent history of racial 
prejudices that the post-1945 attempts to establish legal categories of war 
crimes or crimes against humanity concentrated so much on the biological 
aspects of the question of race in their definitions of genocide, 
extermination and other similar concepts. 

This history demonstrate the strong association between race as a 
socio-cultural construction and the attribution of certain moral 
characteristics to outsiders. In the same manner, racial streotypes produced 
by modern systems of knowledge and particularly colonial science of 
orientalism led to presuppositions about superiority/inferiority of races or, 
more importantly, perceptions of threat from many of them in various 
historical periods. Bhaba’s view about cliché as one of the two main 
strategies in “otherness” discourses was mentioned above." Cliches 
establish fixities; attribution of immutable biological, cultural and moral 
characteristics to an entire demographic group. Orientalist cliches under 


the age of Imperialism contributed to the creation of lingering images of 
others for European “civilized” societies by attaching traits of moral, racial 
and even sexual degeneration and disorder to colonial people. The products 
of racially-driven knowledge were built into discourses of hierarchical and 
discriminatory power. The dominant imperial order used these outcomes to 
formulate its responses to difference and justifiy the relaxation of normal 
laws in dealing with the unrecognized ones. 

Thus, racial analysis confined to mere biological aspects of difference, 
would be extremely inadequate to explain historical prejudices, perceptions 
of threat or strategies of political power in dealing with “others”. A kind of 
racism that can legitimize exterminatory violence against others needs 
systems of morality or ideologies that depict ideal worlds of natural, divine 
or rational order, define socio-cultural and moral attributes necessary for 
them, and identify types of difference that due to their evil socio-cultural or 
moral characters are hostile to those orders. This is where the so-called 
civilizational frameworks replace racism as a more suitable way to 
understand the moral justifications through which the diversity regime of 
the imperial/Westphalian order would face the reality of difference. 

The imperial diversity regime would not depict the enemies of the 
order as, primarily, non-white races; the orientalist sociological and 
anthropological cliches would always resort to negative statements about 
degenerate cultures, corrupt social mores and civilizational traits 
incompatible with modernity’s rationality and progress or unable to change 
without the guidance by outside forces." Thus, the other (one who resist or 
even rebel against the imperial order) was a “bandit” or a “criminal” who 
opposed the spread of civilization itself due to his or her reactionary and 
irrational rejection of modernity. Likewise, the “otherness” discourse of 
imperial diversity regime developed streotypical, binary characteristics to 
distinguish legitimate, recognized members of the system from illegitimate, 
unrecognized non-members. The cliches of rationality vs. irrationality, 
civilization vs. barbarity, progress vs. dengeneration, matureness vs. 
childlikeness and strength vs. weakness framed ideological, even legal, 
discussions of imperial international order and its civilizing mission. 

The notion of “savage” in modern civilizational discourses signified 
not only a violent threat against order and security but also the limitation of 
political community since a savage, even when residing within the imperial 
borders, could not be a proper member of its society. This was not an 
entirely novel usage as “barbarian” in the ancient Greek context would not 
just refer to someone incapable of understanding the Greek language. 
Inability to understand the language meant that “barbarians” could not 


enjoy the fruits of Greek philosophy and knowledge which would translate 
into their incompetency to become members of the Greek Polis and a 
political man in the sense that ancient philosophers, including Aristotle, 
would suggest. For Aristotle, women and slaves were two groups of people 
that could live inside Polis and yet be unworthy of citizenship." Such views, 
under the right situation for imperial expansion, could be applied to all 
foreign populations who shared the condition of bare life, according to 
Western standards, with slaves and women. 

The dichotomy of barbarity vs. civilization was a vital component in 
Greek identity-making processes based on defining self against others. 
Later developments in the Western civilization added other cultural, social 
and economic elements to a slave vs. freeman and gender-based 
differentiations of the Greeks. After the age of the Enlightenment, 
“barbarian”, “uncivilized”, “savage” or similar expressions came to be 
applied on all groups and societies unable (or unwilling) to organize their 
socio-political and economic systems in conformity with the European 
preferred models. Governance and judicial structures, social mores or even 
sexualities of these societies were condemned as incompatible with civilized 
standards. Furthermore, individually or collectively, savages were deemed 
to be lacking the attributes of rationality and critical thinking ability that 
formed integral constituent parts of modern European identity. These self 
vs. other dualities in character would be summarized in popular 19"-century 
dichotomies of “Western science vs. Eastern religion, reason vs. mysticism, 
restraint vs. eroticism, masculinity vs. femininty, or industriousness vs. 
indolence” .* 

The question of order stood at the center of image-building processes 
in civilizational discourses. As far as this project is concerned, one constant 
theme in the historical evolution of “the barbarian” was his dangerous 
nature as a creature incapable of living in community according to orderly 
manners and always prone to disrupt the rational order of the things. 
violence and imperialism were so deeply intertwined, whether in the 
conquest or governance phases, because imperial rule’s ultimate goal was 
to create conditions for orderly life; yet, it perceived itself as facing a 
disorderly enemy who could not be contained with normal means. Thus, 
imperial violence was justified as a necessary response by an essentially 
rational ruling system encountring an extremely destructive and irrational 
threat.” 

In IR Normative Theory 

The origins of international relations as a field of knowledge has 

usually been located in the foundation of an academic department under 


this name in Aberystwyth University in 1919. The conventional history 
promotes a narrative that the novel science dedicated to the study of 
interactions among states and lesser actors in world politics was mainly 
preoccupied with conflict vs. cooperation, international security, causes of 
war and the means of guaranteeing peace through diplomacy and 
international law and organizations." These initial concerns were reflected 
in the so-called first great debate in IR between realists and idealists in the 
inter-war period. 

The timing, however, is revealing. IR was born at the dawn of a new 
period in which it had been apparent that the international order and the 
entire system it created based on European Concert at home and colonial 
empires overseas was collapsing. The new order that the victor of the First 
World War were about to found had to grapple with diversity when the 
quest for de-colonization was on the rise. The liberal principles of national 
self-determination, equal sovereignty and non-intervention, primarily 
responding to endemic crisis of the old European empires at home, became 
effective tools in the hand of non-European colonial subjects in challenging 
the legitimacy of the racial-civilizational hierarchy upon which international 
order had been built. 

While many would argue that the questions of race/civilization and 
racial/civilizational relations lost much of their relevance in the post-war 
period, the necessity for setting up a morally-culturally hierarchical 
international order did not. Thus, it is not surprising to see that many of the 
first IR scholars and writers came from intellectual backgrounds and circles 
preoccupied with racial and civilizational relations in the pre-war years.“ 
The new liberal formulations of the system’s diversity regime owed much to 
the 19'-century racial/civilizational legacies; they sought to impose the 
preferred order through preserving the image of the Western states as 
morally superior and responsible toward others who needed help and 
guidance. These formulations were meant to legitimize the basic 
components of the new international system, reproducing in the process, 
hierarchical order. 

How can one argue that IR normative theory is the continuation of the 
standard of civilization and its particular view toward the un-enlightened 
world? Various critical insights highlight the role played by the way history 
of international relations is understood among IR scholars or the way the 
key themes in this field of knowledge are conceptualized. Conventional IR 
historiography of the mainstream theories emphasize the significance of the 
changes in the nature of power, modernization and industrialization in the 
expansion of the international system. Vital aspects in the function and 


growth of the system emanating from its ideological underpinnings are 
deliberately ignored. For example, the mainstream theories are accused of 
denigrating the critical role of imperialism as the main driving force in the 
expansion of the system by reducing it to a mere and simple accumulation 
of power common among political actors at all times and places.’ 

Middle ground IR theories, like the English School, have paid more 
attention to the historical origins of the contemporary order. However, their 
narrative is almost exclusively focused on a fixed set of themes (such as 
anarchy, political units and their interaction, power-seeking and 
expansionism) that are directly related to the experience of the Western 
system of states and yet are promoted as features common among all 
systems of order. A recurrent conclusion among various authors is that the 
current system expanded in a way that was not so much different from the 
previous orders. Adam Watson, for example, acknowledged the fundamental 
role of imperialism in the globalization of the contemporary international 
system, yet condoned its violent aspects for the benefits of the growth of 
civilization and the establishment of a just order.™ 

The conceptualization of some central notions by which IR analyze 
world politics and international interactions can also be highly problematic. 
The new field of knowledge, in the aftermath of the Second World War, had 
to situate itself in a political context of military-ideological conflicts between 
two opposing interpretations of Western modernity. The hierarchical 
international order and the reality of unequal material and ideational power 
ensured that de-colonization, for the most part, would and could not be 
understood and reacted to regardless of the context of the main defining 
character of world politics, i.e. the Cold War among Western great powers. 

The constellation of various conceptual frameworks developed to 
reflect on the non-European parts of the world (The Third World, The 
Developing Countrie, Post-Colonial Societies, Global South, etc.) do very 
little to discontinue the fundamental orientalist attitudes toward others that 
has been inherited from the previous imperial order. The de-colonized world 
can only be integrated as an extention of the Western Cold War blocs and 
not as autonomous entities. Disregarding the agency of the new post- 
colonial powers and their influence on world poitics or, worse, fearing the 
likely effects of that influence given the persistence of the barbarity 
perception serve to strengthen the hierarchical relations or hindering any 
trend toward transforming hierarchical order. The Western political thought 
defines authority and hierarchy as the opposite of anarchy. The prevailing 
view about the post-colonial societies, during the Cold War, was that they 
were not capable of formulating rational foreign policies unless choosing 


between two opposing sides or otherwise they would be reduced to 
anarchical, irrational actors.™ It is not surprising under the circumstances 
that, just like the 19" century and its Concert of Europe at home and 
imperialism overseas, violence of the Cold War era was exported to the 
margins of the international system. 

While many of these challenges against conventional history or 
conceptualization of IR’s key themes are primarily directed against 
mainstream theories, normative theories have also been subjected to 
criticism on similar grounds. Sanjay Seth held them responsible for 
providing ideational justification for hierarchical international order 
through the universality accorded to the moral and legal perspective that 
reflect power relations characteristic of colonial encounters.™ In other 
sources, normative theories are accused of reproducing conflictual 
international relations in cultural terms. Many of the English School’s 
notions about culture, for example, are rooted in the mid-20" century 
British anthropology that defined culture as a network of rules, laws and 
institutions; dFeviations from them were seen as devisive and destabilizing. 
Fearing difference as a source of threat at a time when the old European 
supremacy had been collapsed and concerned with saving the empire’s 
homogenous culture as the ideational basis of the new order, English 
School’s writers dedicated their intellectual efforts to organizing a rule- 
based international order as a normative consensus where membership was 
tentamount to compliance with rules.™ 

Both the plurialist and solidarist versions of the “international society” 
discourse share, to varying degrees, a sanse of dismay about the conflictual 
potentials of cultural difference, they maintain that such differences can and 
should be contained with developing common practices and norms 
compliance with which would be expected of all members; exclusion or 
expulsion are the penalties of deviation and non-compliance. Critics object 
that such an international society would create a culturally hierarchical and 
unequal order for several reasons." Andrew Hurrell, for example, lament 
the fact that international law, as the main tool in guaranteeing a pluralist 
order, moves toward destroying cultural diversity. He mentions that the 
ideal of a pluralist international society has led, in practice, to the formation 
of a global governance structure. The rules and regulations created by this 
structure press, tirelessly, for homogenizing the domestic political 
structures and practices within the member states constraining, in the 
process, the very principles such as equal sovereignty upon which a 
pluralist order should presumably be built. International society discourse 
promotes the idea that preserving the society necessitates the existence of 


shared norms and rules; ensuring that all member states would comply with 
such rules and norms, however, would not be possible without some sort of 
poitical and cultural homogenization 

A case in point to illustrate the inherent contradictions of the liberal 
order’s diversity regime can be found in Robert Jackson’s pluralist 
international society. He defined it as a “global covenant” that recognizes 
moral and cultural diversity and aims to be “horizontal rather than 
hierarchical, inclusive rather than exclusive”. Jackson’s society is supposed 
to be “the first ... normative discourse that ... accommodates all the world’s 
cultures and civilizations”; yet, what it does in reality is to reconstruct the 
old liberal separation of the public and the private in the international 
sphere. Pluralist principles of equal sovereignty, self-determination and 
non-intervention would guarantee that states enjoy political and cultural 
autonomy inside; however, rules governing their interactions should be 
based on the international law that is derived from their consensus. In reply 
to the question where to find the source of the international law’s 
substantive and procedural rules, Jackson wrote: “they [states] are going to 
have to find some mutually intelligible and mutually acceptable, or 
adequate, terms upon which they can conduct their relations ... these terms 
must go beyond existing cultures and civilizations’.“Y The problem, 
nonetheless, is that the very belief in the possibility of a legal system 
created by the consensus of the states and not attributable to anyone’s 
culture and civilization is tentamount to acknowledging the existence of 
universal values and norms that would render cultural and moral diversity 
absurd. 

It was argued above that the 19"-century international order 
developed a diversity regime that managed difference through imperialism 
and unequal treaty relations. Racial/civilizational hierarchies built upon 
philosophical notions about the inevitable trajectory of history toward 
modernity would justify the morality of the order. The standard of 
civilization and the entire system of knowledge (orientalism) that sustained 
it would identify the acceptable and non-acceptable types of difference, 
define the terms of rightful membership and prescribe the range of actions 
against the excluded. It was also mentioned that the standard and its 
knowledge system operating based on cliches intended to “otherization” 
lost much of their relevance in a de-colonized world where former colonial 
subjects had decided to follow Western examples in organizing the political, 
economic and legal structures of their newly-independent societies. Yet, the 
argument that hereafter will be made is that the dichotomy of 
civilized/barbarian did not lose its functionality for the international order 


that was emerging in the second half of the 20" century. It was simply taken 
over, in a reconceptualized but not always rephrased manner, by IR theory 
as the system of knowledge that had been tasked with supporting the new 
order. 

While “civilization” and historical analysis revolving around this 
concept are deeply rooted in Western philosophy and political thought, the 
revival of civilizational discourses and barbarian/civilized dichotomy in 
contemporary IR are related, in some theories, to its effectiveness (as 
opposed to the particularity of state and vague universality of globalization) 
as an analysis level. The concerns about resurgent civilizational discourses 
in international relations, however, is not limited to mainstream theories 
such as Huntington’s “clash of civilizations”. A more alarming development 
is how liberal theories, presumably averse to such categorizations, produce 
dichotomous presumptions and consequences that pave the way for the 
resurrection of barbarian vs. civilized discourses with all their 
repercussions for international order and its inclusion/exclusion criteria. 

From its very inception, liberal internationalism was not estranged 
from such language in its formulation of the question of difference; 
however, it was espacially after the Cold War that international 
humanitarianism began to show disquieting similarities, in its moral attitude 
and response, to it. In a speech after 9/11 frigtfully reminniscent of the 
language of “civilizing mission”, Tony Blair talked about liberal 
democracies’ mandate to “bring ... the values of democracy and freedom to 
people around the world”, economic assisstance to “good governments” and 
“proper commercial, legal and financial systems” while overthrowing “bad 
governments”. But it was another British, Robert Cooper, who had the 
temerity to be more explicit by calling for “re-ordering of the world” with a 
“new kind of Imperialism ... acceptable for a world of human rights and 
cosmopolitan values” .*“" 

Fixed ideas about moral order, its historical trajectory, and 
classifications based on civilized/uncivilized dichotomies may be useful, for 
some intellectual and political circles, to explain global inequality through 
general categorizations such as political instability, economic backwardness 
and socio-cultural disfunctions (diseases). A more important task, however, 
would be to understand how these formulations contribute to a system of 
knowledge that serves as the ideological underpinning of hierarchical and 
exclusionary international order; in other words, how IR normative theory 
incorporates and reproduces 19""-century civilizational discourse? 

IR normative theory derives its intellectual legitimacy from Kantian 
cosmopolitanism. It is based on universal moral values of a pre-social 


contract human being that as R. Shilliam argues, inevitably runs into 
tensions with other communitarian elements “embedded in a community- 
dependent values system”.*“" At the heart of Kant’s philosophy lied a 
reformulation of the relationship between individuals, state and the 
humanity in general. Believing in the autonomy of the rational human being, 
he aimed to regulate the behaviors of the autonomous men to guarantee the 
possibility of harmonious coexistence inside a state in a way that could lead 
to an inter-dependency among rational subjects. Reason, in such a 
community, acts as a domestic civilizing mechanism that contains despotic 
tendencies.™* Kantian “pure reason” is independent from social experience 
as it, arguably, is a pre-social universal attribute whose nature and 
functions cannot be influenced by living experiences in any society or 
culture. It operates as an ordering principle and a moral guide that should 
be followed by all individuals.™ “practical reason”, on the other hand, is the 
medium through which pure reason finds its way into the social realm of 
experience. Kant’s philosophy of history narrates human efforts to 
approximate pure reason in the social world and the Enlightenment is the 
socialization process that cultivate such human capacities. As far as IR 
theory is concerned, the balance that is achieved, within civic states, 
between coercive political power and individual autonomy can be extended 
to the realm of law-governed relationships among separate political 
communities and even lead to the formation of peaceful federations among 
them.™ 

Modernist cosmopolitanism, thus, transforms into a project dedicated 
to the cause of the natural progress of rationality and the moral/political 
unity of mankind. All sources of challenge against this vision, whether in the 
form of pre-modern colonial identities or post-1945 nationalist/Communist 
or religious-inspired ones, should be quelled in the inevitable path toward 
the end of history and the ideological homogeniety that underlies liberal 
international order. This ethical universalism which defines moral identity 
in terms of individual autonomy of the rational subjects represents all 
differences as irrational, uncivilized others who do not yet attained the 
status of autonomy and as such do not possess the moral competency of 
enjoying the rights and privileges of moral human beings and members of 
ordered societies. 

Many of IR’s basic assumptions emanating from liberal social sciences 
are directly linked to this broader modern worldview where the only 
subjects that are worthy of being recognized and discussed are the rational 
and self-interested (in other words liberal) individuals, groups, societies and 
states. Sanjay Seth aptly summarizes the problem with IR’s concepts and 


classifications as a system of knowledge that “serves to constitute the 
worlds that purportedly represent, mirror or portray the free, equal, 
rational and unitary individual and state”. These pre-existing concepts 
can only recognize and represent a reality that as been constructed 
beforehand by liberal social sciences leading to the rationalization and 
naturalization of the liberal state and international order while excluding 
anything non-liberal as irrational and unnatural. 

The most important consequences of the knowledge and the images of 
civilized vs. barbarian it produces (either with the same language or 
modified versions of the same categorization) is an inclusion/exclusion 
system that strengthens the hierarchical international order. The system of 
knwoledge, also, uses the images it produces to justify the necessity of 
difference in the norms, rules, principles and institutions that govern the 
relationships among [the civilized] members and [uncivilized] non-members 
of the “international community”. Although it is always conceivable, 
theoretically, for uncivilized non-members to obtain the requirements of 
being admitted to the community (by internalizing the preferred values and 
norms of the order), until that status can be achieved, they are excluded 
from the rights and privileges reserved for members. 

Civilizations and fields of science share creational myths; stories, real 
or often times forged, to explain the origins and foundations, build identities 
and delineate the borders of the community. Underlying IR normative 
theory and the liberal international order that it sustains is a “creational 
myth” that Turan Kayaoglu calls “the Westpalian narrative”. As it developed 
under the imperial order of the 19-th century, the narrative built 
international order upon the pillars of sovereign, secular, territorial states 
who would governed their interactions through the mechanisms of 
international law, diplomacy and the balance of power. The Westphalian 
narrative is, arguably, the most powerful IR tool in reproducing the 
civilized/uncivilized dichotomy in an post-imperial international order. 

The 19-century diversity regime reflected in the standard of 
civilization and its orientalist knowledge system gave explicit legal aspects 
to the narrative by identifying differences, determining the eligibility of 
various types of difference to be admitted to the system of states and 
prescribing the ways that ineligible ones should have been dealt with. To be 
an entirely new order capable of departing from the old imperial legacy, 
liberal internationalism would have had to break away with Westphalia as 
the creational myth of the order that it sought to found. But liberal 
internationalism consolidated the Westphalian myth as a turning point in 
the formation of a global civilization. It incorporated many of the principles 


and institutions of the old order; the formulation of the order’s peculiar 
institutions derived from Kantian modernity, also, was carried out in a way 
not to inflict irreversible damages to the centrality of the Westphalian 
narrative in the emerging knowledge of IR. Thus, the normative hierarchy 
fundamental to the imperial order based on a natural division between the 
civilized and uncivilized nations resurfaced, under liberal internationalism, 
within a new context of rightful membership in a rule-based international 
order. In the 20" century, the notion of “international society” in IR’s 
middle ground theories serves the same purpose by defining the normative 
terms that will make international actors qualified as members of a higher 
layer of international order who enjoy rights distinct from ordinary 
members, or non-members, of the international system. 

IR scholars understand the English School as a respectable 
intellectual effort to bridge the gap between the Hobbesian anarchy of the 
mainstream theories and radical cosmopolitanism of the critical ones. In its 
historical-normative approach toward the origins and later developments of 
the contemporary order, however, the School represents the same 
inevitable historical trajectory as the actualization process of the liberal- 
Kantian promise of a globalization of modernity’s values and vision. Their 
narrative treats Westphalia as the starting point of that trajectory, thus, 
idealizing the European state system and reproducing its normative 
hierarchy under the liberal international order." 

The first generation of the English School’s writers encountered the 
anxieties of a post-imperial West and the painful experience of having to 
treat the rest as sovereign entities that could no longer be excluded or 
ignored as unciviliized. Their international society notion can be read as an 
intellectual attempt in differentiation aimed at guranteeing the survival of 
the moral-legal validity of the values, institutions, and above all, the 
hierarchy of the Western international order while containing the danger of 
a revolt against them. The distinction they recognized between system and 
society referred to mechanical interactions without common norms and 
institutions as regulating mechanisms versus common interests emanating 
from the sense of being bound by shared values. The Lockean/Grotian 
contractual society vs. Hobbesian anarchy were the corresponding 
discourses in dealing with international society and international system. By 
equating international society with orderly, regular, predictable and 
peaceful interactions while identifying international system as the realm of 
chaotic and unregulated relations, the School reinvented, conceptually and 
institutionally, the 19"-century standard of civilization. 


The debate among the second generation of the English School 
scholars concerning solidarist vs. pluralist international community 
provided a venue for a more balanced discussion of the centrality of 
Western norms and values in the international system. None of the two, 
however, demonstrated a genuine readiness to abandon the Westphalian 
myth and its repercussions for interntional relations. For Ian Clarck’s 
solidarist international community, legitimacy is the main ordering principle 
that defines the rules of membership and te codes of conduct. In analyzing 
the origins of the rules of legitimacy, Clarck goes back to Westphalia in 
order to justify te exclusion of non-democratic states from membership in 
the community. It is revealing how the term, standards of civilization, 
resurfaces in this context: 

“[in] post-Cold War era, democratic governance is required for 
membership in international society. Yet membership in contemporary 
international society also requires adherence to a new set of standards of 
civilization including compliance with human rights norms and the 
implementation of free-market economic principles”. 

Constructivists have shown more willingness, than their English 
School counterparts, to incorporate critical insights about international 
structures and to highlight the role of ideational factors in states 
interactions. Nonetheless, most constructivists acknowledge the centrality 
of Westphalian Peace in the development of contemporary international 
system. In their analysis the international order diffused around the world 
through a process of socialization, containing elements of both persuasion 
and coercion, whose final outcome was the compliance of non-Western 
societies with Western values, ideals and norms.” Being more focused on 
norm-construction rather than norm-contestation, norm-violation and norm- 
exclusion, constructivists fail to give proper credit to coercive role of 
imperialism in the diffusion of norms and instead emphasize the role of 
consensual processes in the development of “common” values. 

Alexander Wendt’s “social theory of international relations” that 
studies the role of common knowledge in the formation of states identites 
arrives at the same conclusion as the one implied by Bull’s dichotomy of 
international system and community. He discusses anarchy from a 
perspective of IR’s three Hobbesian, Lockean and Kantian traditions to coin 
the term “Kantian anarchy”. As a result of deepening socialization processes 
through the spread of liberal values, the interactions among liberal- 
democratic states would be governed by a different set of rules than those 
between them and non-liberal democracies. The “Kantian international 
culture” is not entirely unprecedented because the Westphalian Peace 


“transformed a culture of anarchy in Europe from a Hobbesian (enmity) one 
to a Lockean (rivals) one”’”*™™ by consolidating the norms of political 
tolerance and self-restraint and encouraging the adherence to common 
rules in order to resolve disputes. The point, however, is that in both cases 
(the Westphalian and liberal-democratic society of states) the Hobbesian 
anarchy elevates to something more amicable and regulated due to the 
development of “pro-social” behaviors that are ultimately rooted in modern 
(Western) notions of tolerance, restraint, homogeniety, rationality and 
human rights. 

Thus, international community or similar concepts, in middle-ground 
IR theories, develop an ettiquette, code of conduct, and ethics that aim to 
maintain differentiations between the included/excluded (formerly framed 
as civilized/uncivilized) at the center of international relations. The 
distinction between them and the 19"-century standard of civilization is that 
they are not as much directly related to race and nationality as they are to 
the modes of organizing political, economic and cultural structures of 
society (liberal-democracy, free market and individualized human rights). 
This task is done through a knowledge system represented by IR normative 
theory that seeks to unite like-minded states in a “moral community”*™ 
characterized by exclusive rights and privileges for the members and 
exclusion for different others as sources of insecurity and threat. 

Such a community will survive if members adhere to a set of common 
institutions to regulate their interactions; these institutions do not only 
relate to the social but also moral-cultural aspects of an association among 
them. The English School’s writers’ understanding of “international 
community” is not that much different from the 19"-century conceptions of 
the states system. Martin Wight, for example, quoted Arnold Heeren, the 
German historian, who wrote about the state system in 1806: “the union of 
several contiguous states, resembling each other in manners, religion, and 
degree of social improvement, and cemented together by a reciprocity of 
interests” "vii 

The School’s historiography insists that international communities are 
not modern-day creations as examples of them had existed since the ancient 
times. Yet, it is apparent, that the only type of community conceivable for 
our contemporary period is an extension and update of the European 
(Westphalian) system of states. In conjuction with modernity’s philosophy of 
history the liberal international order as the globalized form of the 
European state system can be seen as the climax of a long evolutionary 
process that began in the ancient period, passed through the middle ages, 
developed into secular, territorial states in the 17" century and finally 


universalized by annexing the non-European societies.*** The critical point, 
however, is the assertion that communities can only be sustained by 
common moral-cultural systems. These systems define objectives such as 
justice, formulate ways to achieve those objectives through networks of 
norms and values and devise institutional mechanisms to implement them. 
IR middle-ground schools and their normative theory, can only credit the 
European modernity with the status of the universal moral-cultural system 
befitting a universal political system of order. 

The consolidation of the new conceptual framework for formulating 
internation] order in terms of an exclusive club, provided standards to 
assess eligibility to join it. These new standards of civilization, as was 
mentioned above, are concerned with the rule of law, liberal-democratic 
governance, adherence to the rules of global governance and global 
economic structures and a modern notion of limited and responsible 
sovereignty. Under such circumstances, it is obvious that not only non-state 
but also some state actors can be excluded from the community, not for 
racial, but for cultural and political lack of eligibility. In this way, “the 
standard of international community” generates consistent and powerful 
criteria for self-identification based on shared outlooks, values and rules, 
evaluation of other and exclusion of unacceptable forms of difference from 
the rights and protections that are reserved for the rightful members of the 
community. 

It is, thus, not surprising to witness the constant recourse to a 
civilizational rhetoric, reminiscent of the old imperial discourse, among 
many members of the English School. What makes their use of the term 
even more alarming from some mainstream theories such as “the clash of 
civilizations” is that civilization only comes in single and not plural form in 
the School’s texts. The mainstream conflictual theories, at least, 
acknowledge the plurality of civilizations while maintain that it could be a 
source of disorder. The English School writers, in conjuction with their 
Kantian enlightened vision, believe only in one standard of civilization 
against which all others are dismissed as uncivilized savage forms of 
difference. 


Conclusion 


Communties, civilizations, and international systems form and live by 
shared identities and common norms, values, and rules. Both these 
elements contribute to the particular configuration of moral-legal orders 
that they create. Depending on whether orders claim universality, racial, 


national, religious, and cultural differences become problematique to 
various scales. Even where acknowledging the heterodoxy of cultures, the 
contradictory nature of their components and their formation process, or 
their adaptabilty potentials, Culturalist theories in IR emphasize, in their 
communitarian approach to the study of modern international order, on 
political pluralism at the same time with the necessity of a minimum of 
cultural homogeneity. 

International system of states is, in many prominent IR culturalist 
theories, historically contingent and susceptible to changes over time. Yet, 
while it manages disunited political authorty, it seldom can tolerate the lack 
of a minimum cultural homogeneity at any given time. The orders that 
international systems give rise to create their special configurations of 
power relations, dynamics and hierarchies whose non-material aspects and 
moral-cultural functions is the subject of study in culturalist theories. 

Andrew Phillip and Christian Reus-Smit introduced the concept of 
diversity regime to explain the ideational foundations and mechanisms 
through which dominant systems of order define legitimacy, recognize 
differences, and determine the range of responses to the latter. As they 
argue the multiscalar nature of international orders ensures that various 
forms of cultures and organizations can coexist as long as basic rules and 
institutions of interaction and conducting relations have been accepted 
among them. Thus, within the Westphalian system of sovereign territorial 
nation-states, European and non-European multi-national empires or 
territorial American modern republics and Asian traditional kingdoms were 
tolerated, even integrated into the system over time. The rules of 
interaction and the primary means of dispute resolution in relations with 
each category were, usually, determined by the power of each either from 
an equal position or through unequal treaty systems. On the other hand, 
there were cultures and forms of political organization regarded as 
unacceptable differences either incapable or unwilling to conduct their 
relations with rightful members of the system or uphold its basic norms and 
rules. Such morally-driven categorizations would normally sanction direct 
response in the shape of military conquest, political domination, coercive 
economic restructuring and socio-cultural “civilizing’ projects. 

Liberal international order did away with most of the colonial empires 
still lingering after the demise of the old imperial order. While, 
organizationally, territorial sovereign state consolidated its position as the 
only form of legitimiate political entity within the new order, changes in the 
moral-cultural content of the diversity regime demanded liberal-democratic 
qualifiations for membership that adversely affected the absolute 


sovereignty of the previous era. This would entail a rejection of all visions of 
political-cultural order not conforming strictly to the contours of territorial 
sovereign state, especially those that also posed an ideological challenge to 
the liberal international order. However, multiscalar nature of the order 
ensured that important sources of illiberalism such as European Socialist 
states, military dictatorships or third-world tyrannical regimes could be 
tolerated either due to power dynamics in the international system or their 
willingness to embrace other basic rules and norms of the dominant liberal 
order either in the form of providing political-security support to liberal 
democracies or integrate into the liberal international economy. Under the 
circumstances, sources of difference such as insurgencies, national self- 
determination movements, or illiberal transnational political ideologies 
were regarded, at various stages of post-WWII historical developments, as 
unacceptable challenges to the international order that should have been 
dealt with violently through war and repression. 

Civilizations and international order, also, develop elaborate systems 
of knowledge to identify unacceptable sources of difference. This 
identification and the subsequent justification of violent responses are vital 
for identity-making, exclusionary, and hierarchical functions of domestic 
and international orders. “otherness discourses”, as these knowledges can 
best be described, are systems of fixed images (cliches) attributing positive 
or negative biological, moral, sexual, social, cultural, and political 
characteristics to individuals, groups, and societies. 

Under the 19" century imperial order, orientalism finished the task of 
the 18" century Enlightenment by attributing the opposite of all the rational 
characters of the civilized/European nations to those societies that were 
regarded as bulwarks against the expansion of the European Empires and 
the global domination of their system of states. Orientalism, thus, became a 
vital component in the development of the “standard of civilization” as the 
adopted diversity regime of the imperial order. Societies standing against 
the expansion of the European state system and empires were branded as 
uncivilized, thus unacceptable, differences that should have been removed 
in the triumphant progress of history toward its ultimate and glorious end. 

This chapter argued that, under the new international order, many of 
the central dichotomies constructed by the Enlightenment philosophy and 
the Orientalist knowledge (self vs. other; moral vs. immoral; rational vs. 
irrational; civilized vs. uncivilized; etc.) were taken over by IR in the process 
of building its own fundamental dichotomies of sovereignty vs. anarchy, 
domestic vs. international, state vs. non-state, security vs. threat, or 
international community vs. rogue states. 


The universalization of the order prefered by the liberal 
internationalism through IR system of knowledge involves two components. 
Structurally, IR places the Westphalian narrative at the center of its 
discussion of international relations. The norms, rules and institutions of the 
international order (international law and organizations) adopt a culturally 
exclusivist and homogenizing approach in which the only recognized form of 
political entity is the secular-territorial state. With a few, insignificant 
exceptions, different political organizations, whether sub-national (tribal, 
ethnic, religious political communities) or trans-national (multi-national or 
colonial empires, faith-based or ideologically-oriented trans-border political 
organizations) pose intolerable challenges to the established order. 
International law and organizations do not recognize them as rightful 
members of the system and, in many cases, the system responds violently to 
such challenges. 


Ideologically, IR normative theory determines, to a large extent, the 
moral-cultural content of the diversity regime. Humanitarianism and its 
contemporary tools such as humanitarian intervention preaches certain 
moral obligations of the system’s “peaceful” members in dealing with 
unacceptable, “aggressive” forms of difference. Liberal democratic 
governance gives priority to particular ways of organizing and managing 
national political life and the conduct of international relations. It is the pre- 
condition for membership into a more exclusionary club within the system 
where the dominant order satisfy its hierarchical functions by acceding 
moral-cultural superiority to some more rightful members of the system vis- 
a-vis others. 

The notion of “international society/community” among IR’s middle- 
ground theories, summarizes this exclusionary, hierarchy-making function 
of the order. As an update of the old “standard of civilization”, it argues that 
the rules of interaction among members of the “community” is different 
from those in regard to other states due to their common values, shared 
cultures, homogeneous moral outlooks and political institutions, and 
convergent interests. Those outside the community, are “others” who might, 
as sources of threatening differences, be subjected to violent responses. 

Despite its recent half-hearted attempts to accommodate non-Western 
narratives and sensitivities, the moral universality that IR normative theory 
espouses, still prioritizes the values drived from European Enlightenment 
and employs them as a criteria to decide whether different others can or 
cannot be admitted to the universal moral order. The norms and rules of the 
system it creates, the institutions it develops, and the concepts it constructs 


to reflect on international relations through them serve to confirm the 
supremacy of a particular (Western) tradition to which all the rest should 
conform or be excluded from the benefits and protections of the community. 
The next chapter will continue discussion of “otherness” discourses 
and the moral opposites upon which international orders are built with 
respect to armed conflict situations and images of enemies that belligerents 
construct to justify their abberations from expected types of behaviors. It 
will be argued that there is a strong association between the “difference” of 
others as constructed by IR and the “threat” of enemies as developed by 
COIN strategists. The system of knowledge created on the foundations of 
the “Westphalian narrative” ensures that non-state entities have more 
limited rights, than state actors, to take up arms, while COIN experts build 
upon the moral-cultural content of the order’s diversity regime to 
demonstrate why the fighting styles and war practices of enemies in the 
margins of the international system, derived from their uncivilized/illiberal 
social and cultural traditions, exclude them from the normal treatment 
accorded to enemy combatants in international laws and customs of war. 
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